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William  Faulkner's 

John  Goodloe 


In  a  land  that  is  certainly  black  and  white 

there  stands  a  large  house  consumed  with  trees 

and  Spanish  moss  hangs  from  the  limbs 

A  man,  A  hero,  stands  in  the  front  doorway 

Looking  out  at  his  possessions  at  siege  once  again 

"Can  I  get  you  anythin',  Colonel,"  a  weak  voice  of  an  old  man  from  behind 

"No,  No  thank  you,"  he  replies  as  the  wind  blows  across  the  fields 

bringing  with  it  the  clouds  of  the  storm 

In  the  back  of  the  house  the  old  man  stands  surveying  his  domain 

He  watches  as  the  winds  twist  the  trees 

blowing  off  leaves  and  moss. 

He  listens  as  the  old  house  groans  with  the  changes  of  pressure 

As  the  storm  nears  its  fury 

a  stray  fowl  runs  for  cover 

The  old  man  flips  his  cigarette  in  the  mud 

and  watches  as  the  wind  whips  the  smoke  from  around  him 

In  a  tone  not  given  in  weakness  or  respect  he  laughs 

and  says  to  the  door  frame 

something  about  the  storm  not  being  over  for  a  long  time 
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Exhibits  at  the  Human  Museum 
Stewart  Yerton 


In  the  dim  photograph, 

balls  of  light  crawled  from  your  navel 

across  the  floor, 

and  under  the  window  frame. 

Their  cord  led  not  to  your  Mother, 

but  to  a  mirror  in  which  you  stood, 

black-eyed,  naked, 

holding  scissors  in  your  hand. 

The  scissors  snapped,  lights  died, 

and  you  tousled  in  your  sheets, 

laughing, 

with  mercurochrome  streaking  your  hair, 

bound  by  the  dull,  electric  cord 

which  I  could  not  cut  or  untangle. 

And  you  lead  me  to  the  roof 

and  cast  me  into  cragged  chimney  shadows, 

into  the  halls  of  the  human  museum 

where  ceremonial  costumes  stand  empty,  bird-like, 

feathered, 

wrapped  in  fur  and  leather. 

Stone  mortars,  axes,  printing  presses, 

formulae  for  vaccinations  offer  themselves 

for  diagnoses  of  our  evolution. 

The  skin  is  peeled  from  an  arm. 

Preserved  in  ether, 

veins,  tendons,  muscles — 

finally  exposed 

twist  vine-like  around  the  bone. 
A  girl  cries  as  I  touch  the 
hand  that  created  her. 
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Poems  by  Kim  Nuby 


thirteen  o'clock 


if  you  ever  have  the  child  you  long  for 

i  don't  want  to  know  about  it. 

if  you  ever  see  on  the  street 

a  man  who  looks  like  me 

then  turn  and  walk  the  other  way. 

these  are  the  words 
that  i  remember  best,  and  will  remember  last, 
of  the  light-eyed  boy 

who  loved  me  beyond  reason, 
he  said  to  me,  i  think  sometimes  i  know 
what  it's  like  to  be  a  woman. 

but  he  only  knew  his  own  dark  desire 

to  break — to  find  the  fluttering 
creature  he  called  his  soul 
encaged  within  him 

and  set  it  free — 
he  wanted  to  become  the  thing  he 

thought  was  woman,  bending, 
servile,  curving  with  eyes  downcast 
and  blank  as  marble,  statue's  eyes, 
to  meet  another's  will, 
he  said  to  me,  i  think  i  want  to  be 
hurt  by  you.   (any  feeling 
was  precious,  and  those 

were  the  days  of  sorrow.)  i  knew 
the  magic  sphere  was  clouding  over 
but  i  never  meant  to  hurt  him. 

i  laughed  at  him  once at  the 

small  silver  handcuffs  and  ragged  lace — 
but  i  was  not  speaking  in  the  language 
of  cruelty,  i  could  not  believe 
those  things  were  real  to  him 
because  to  me, 

even  veiled  by  candlelight 
they  were  only  rather  charming  toys. 

he  offered  me  another  set  of  bars, 
nearly  invisible,  made  of  shining  glass, 
a  beautiful  prison 
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encircled  by  waters  of  shifting  gold 
and  silver,  i  found 
i  could  not  go  inside. 

for  where  sunlight  is  born, 
and  born  again,  clear  and  glorious  in  a  labyrinth 
of  mirrors, 
and  where  one's  lucent  heel 
turns  wild  and  free 
across  a  crystal  floor 
and  where  one  senses  magic 

the  dream  must  end  come  twelve  o'clock. 

he  offered  me  a  dream  without  a  door. 


yet  in  my  way 
i  loved  him: 


whose  arms  around  me  one  day 
found  me  dovelike,  blood  coursing 
toward  a  homeland  far  away, 
disenchanted — 


COLOR-BIRD 


we  are  we  are  we  are 
i  wrote  you  once,  my 

uneven  black  lettering 
definite  and  cold 

on  the  white  page, 
we  are  quite  grey  now 

whether  by  choice  or  divine  tuition. 

I  am  a  woman  colored  ivory 
and  cool,  adult,  alive. 
i  think  of  you  forever  childlike. 

your  full  waist  almost  too  thick, 
your  black  hair  flat  and  long 
against  your  cheek. 

Goodbye,  my  love. 
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The  Gospel  According  to  War 

Jim  Mc Anally 


The  prophet  said,  "Let  the  children  come  to  me, 

When  they  are  eighteen." 

He  baptized  them  in  camouflage 

And  issued  them  M-16's. 

The  missionaries  went  to  convert  the  natives 

Of  countries  they  had  never  seen. 

On  a  crusade  to  make  the  doubters  believe 

Or  "blow  'em  to  smithereens!" 

The  keepers  of  the  faith  were  growing  in  numbers 

Worshipping  their  god  almighty. 

The  disciples  of  war  spread  their  word 

Saying  only  their  way  was  right. 

The  prophet  sent  out  his  "Peacemakers" 

But  the  heathens  kept  up  the  fight. 

From  the  sky  came  the  fiery  messiah. 

And  then  everybody  saw  the  light. 
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The  Better  Performer 

Suzanne  Hudson 


When  I  sing,  you  refuse  to  listen. 

When  I  dance,  you  turn  your  eyes  away. 

I  am  a  singer. 

I  am  a  dancer. 

And  yet  as  my  rival  you  will  not  acknowledge  me. 

You  are  like  a  proud  nation — 

One  that  becomes  weak 

When  closing  its  mind  to  other  nations. 

I  listen  to  your  songs  and  am  inspired. 

I  watch  you  dance  and  learn  new  movements. 

My  eyes  and  ears  are  open 

To  learn  from  your  routines — 

And  that  is  why  I  am 

The  better  performer. 


Vignettes  by  Gina  Armstrong 


I. 

While  strolling  down  the  street, 
Katie  realized  that  her  lovable  shitzu 
Had  become  none  other  than  Dogzilla 
After  being  attacked  by  kitty  Ruxpin, 
Iola's  Freeze-dried  cat. 

II. 

Clarence's  tears  send  steam  down  his  face, 

Melting  the  snow  around  him  as  he 

Frantically  tries  to  ski  down  the  mountain 

After  being  pushed  at  the  top  by  Eunice,  his  unrequited  love, 

Who  thinks  he  is  a  nerd. 

III. 

Sikukud  the  tree  sways. 

Singing  "Whee"  as  he  flies  closer  and  closer  to  the  ground, 

Whizzing  faster  and  faster  until  he  breaks, 

With  no  one  there  to  cry  "Timber." 
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Poems  by  Brian  McNeil 


Ceremonial  Mask 


In  the  muddied  water  of  a  different  world, 

We  dove  holding  our  breath, 

And  we  dove  too  deep 

For  the  rocks  that  we  cast  there 

To  settle  on  the  bottom 

Where  we  searched  for  them eyes  closed- 

Our  hands  groping  the  slime 
(The  silt  of  centuries,  ages  past) 
Discarding  the  empty  cans 
Careful  to  avoid  broken  glass. 

For  this  was  the  way  of  summer, 

Of  kids  swimming  in  a  muddy  lake. 

The  rocks  were  heavy 

As  we  brought  them  up 

Our  breath  straining  and  our  muscles  sore 

But  we  wanted  them  heavy 

To  make  the  breath  sweeter 

Like  the  breath  after  that  first  kiss, 

Or  so  was  our  comparison 

With  the  surface-breaking  breath. 

We  were  extremely  brave 

Or  so  we  thought 

To  go  where  we  could  not  see 

Into  the  depths  and  return  again 

To  the  light  of  the  world. 

It  was  our  way  of  tempting  death 

Our  way  of  conquering  the  unknown 

Of  slaying  the  imaginary  dragon, 

Living  in  some  romantic  tale, 

Hidden  from  reality 

For  which  we  were  never  prepared 

As  later  we  would  discover 

In  the  face  of  the  open  coffin 

And  the  coldness  of  the  corpse 

Lifelike  and  ready  to  move 

Painted  like  a  mime  or 

Wearing  some  ceremonial  mask. 

It  never  left  the  coffin 

In  the  face  of  all  those  stares 
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And  the  voices  talking  of  weather, 

Comforting  each  other 

To  make  death  seem  a  little  better, 

A  little  more  sterile, 

So  that  it  may  seem  just  a  sleep. 

And  so  we  dove  all  those  years 

For  those  rocks  that  we  cast 

But  never  recovered  them  all 

Even  when  we  prepared  to  rest 

Many  were  still  left  in  slimy  deep. 

But  we  thought  of  our  children, 

Who  might  recover  those  rocks 

And  have  to  stare  at  the  corpse, 

And  we  wanted  some  infinitely  better  way 

To  put  ourselves,  our  children  to  sleep. 


The  Preacher 


Why  do  you  stand  there, 

needing  attention  from  those  eyes, 

Listening  to  their  sighs, 

When  they  give  you  only  a  vacant  stare? 

Do  you  hear  among  their  utter ings, 
The  stuttering  and  the  stumbling, 
Your  speech  tumbling 
And  falling  upon  the  floor? 

So  you  call  the  children, 
Certainly  they  will  listen 
Even  if  they  do  not  hear, 
For  such  is  their  suffering 
When  they  come  so  innocently, 
For  such  is  the  kingdom — 
Suffering  them  to  come. 
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The  Ghost  of  Abraham 


The  dead  leaves  cling  as  if  holding  a  memory 

Of  some  romantic  springtime  valley-  - 

The  aged  man  clinging  to  his  youth. 

But  they  hold  tight  to  the  branches 

Until  they  give  way  in  the  wind 

Of  a  bitterly  dry  winter  night, 

Falling  quietly  for  no  one  to  see; 

And  this  old  man  senses  the  measuring 

Of  the  north  wind  that  blows, 

The  cycle  come  round  again 

Where  the  tree  falls  to  the  South 

Rotting  there  into  the  dead  land 

Where  in  the  Spring,  the  tree  shall  be  again 

Growing  in  the  sweet  light 

Under  the  clouds  of  gentle  rain. 

I  have  walked  among  the  fallen  trees 
In  a  dead  forest  in  a  dead  land; 
I  have  walked  among  the  leaves — 
The  leaves  that  cling  to  your  pants 
As  you  kick  them  flying  from  the  ground. 
I  have  walked  in  such  a  place 
Carrying  my  heart  at  my  left  hand, 
And  always  he  walks  with  me, 
Forbidding  me  to  look  at  his  face. 

The  footfall  so  delicately 

Crumples  the  brittle  leaves 

As  the  clouds  gather  over  a  distant  plain, 

Magnifying  every  ounce  of  this  man's  pain. 

And  the  thunder  echoes  the  suddenness 

Of  this  man's  dying, 

I  know  he  will  not  favor  me 

In  this  life  or  the  next, 

But  still  I  must  hope — 

Even  if  he  has  not  relinquished  his  hold. 

He  compels  me  to  view  the  suffering 

Of  his  mistakes  and  making, 

In  a  momentary  vision  while  he  is  fading. 


That  his  death  should  not  be  in  vain, 
I  stand  to  hear  the  coughing  and  sighing 
Of  every  man  there  sprawled  in  the  dust 
Like  the  sick  babe  in  a  mother's  arms. 
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But  always  I  turn  to  the  distant  sound 
Away  from  the  acrid  pall  of  the  dirty  wound, 
The  bloodied  bandage  and  the  wooden  crutch; 
Turning  to  the  thunder  over  the  arid  plain 
Hinting  of  sweet  and  gentle  rain 
To  wash  away  the  dirt  and  blood 
In  one  swift  flood. 

The  man  and  the  vision  fade  like  a  ghost, 
And  the  rain  begins  to  wash  away  the  dust. 
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Poems  by  Heather  Dunn 


Bruton  Parish  Church 


I  wander  down  the  brick  sidewalk 
Past  the  thoroughly  labeled  tourists, 
Looking  at  everything 

and  nothing — 
Simply  following  the  floods. 
They  sweep  me  into  a  churchyard 

George   Washington's  grandparents  are  buried  here,  you 
know. 
And  I  try  desperately  to  ignore  the  sweat  trailing  down  my  spine 
As  I  listen  to  our  guide 

These  are  the  original  bricks  made  of  clay,  sand,  and 
oyster  shell. 
The  air  conditioning  beckons  and  we  finally  sink  into  the  straight- 
backed  wooden  pews  to  hear  the  rest. 

You  can  still  see  the  carvings  William  and  Mary  students 
made  200  years  ago  in  the  North  Gallery. 
1  lag  behind  to  talk  to  Marian 

I'm  here  because  I  love  the  tradition.  Don't  forget  the 
candlelight  organ  concert  tomorrow  night.   .   .   . 
I  meander  out  into  the  graveyard 

Past  three  graves  marked  simply  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER  1862 
To  stand  on  tiptoe  and  peek  over  the  cool  mossy  wall 
At  the  formal  garden  on  the  other  side. 
I  sit  on  a  weather-worn  marker 
Under  an  ancient  pine,  chin  on  my  knees 
And  image  years  past: 

Shivering  children  in  hard  pews. 

Tolerant  girls  (in  long  sleeves  and  eight  petticoats)  wiping  their 

foreheads, 
Nodding  white-haired  men. 
Another  drop  of  sweat  trickles  down  my  neck  from  beneath  my  cap 
And  I  reach  up  to  wipe  it  away 
As  the  bell  tolls  for  Evensong. 
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confession 


early  spring 

chill  enough  that  outside  the  screened  window 

the  dusky  sparrow  is  puffed  for  warmth 

city  lights  winking  at 

me  on  the  hilltop 

songs  of  the  Indian  Summer 

break  the  silence 

of  spring  and  sunset 

I  dream  of  you  in  the  evening 

my  hands  remember 

the  hollows  and  ridges  of  your  body 

once  as  familiar  as  my  own 

the  scent  of  warmth  in  your  hair 

as  I  tangled  my  fingers  in  it 

and  know  that  the  illusion 

of  love  and  laughter  in  your  eyes 

can  never  be  reality 

no  matter  how  much  I  believe  in 

fairy  tales 

and  my  fingers  remember  your 

Indian  cheekbones  and  chin  and  forehead 

as  my  heart  remembers  your  eyes 

dark  with  desire 

and  happiness  in  the  dream  we  once  were 

I  said  once  that  I  would  never  love  again 

I  lied 
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Room  Four 

Collin  Asmus 
linoleum  block 
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Kimberly  Rees( 
photograph 
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Shay  McNamee 
linoleum  block 
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Staci  Stafford 
plaster 
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Tommy  Miller 
photograph 
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Celie  Fetiy 
pen  and  ink 
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Tracy  Echols 
photograph 
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Aneseikonia 

Collin  Asmus 
etching 
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Kyle  Keiser 
photograph 
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Mari  Whetstone 
sugar  pine  wood 


\      1 
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In  Dreams 

Shay  McNamee 
linoleum  block 
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Kimberly  Reese 
linoleum  block 
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Ted  Haigler 
pencil 
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Tracy  Echoh 
photograph 
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Paper  Plate 

Stewart  Yerton 


The  man  sat  by  a  plastic  table  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  shrouded  in 
blue  smoke,  occasionally  slurping  cof- 
fee from  a  mug.  His  belly  hung  be- 
tween his  legs  like  a  bag  of  water. 
Crowned  by  a  greasy  tousle  of  black 
hair,  slouched  with  one  arm  slung  be- 
hind his  chair,  the  man  stared  at  a 
paper  plate  mottled  with  translucent 
spots  of  french  fry  grease. 

By  the  plate  sat  a  black  and  white 
photograph  of  a  whole,  raw  chicken.  A 
man's  hat  and  sunglasses  had  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  chicken  to  make  it  look 
like  a  human  head  with  drumsticks  for 
ears.  A  cigarette  dangled  from  the 
chicken's  anus. 

With  a  cigarette  hanging  from  his 
lips,  the  man  stared  at  the  grease 
spots.  "C'mere  Nelldeane,"  the  man 
said.   "C'mere  and  look  at  this." 

A  woman  appeared  from  behind 
the  counter  that  ran  the  length  of  the 
diner.  "What?"  the  woman  asked, 
resting  her  hand  on  her  husband's 
shoulder.  Her  hands  wore  gaunt,  her 
knuckles  large  and  bluish.  She  looked 
down  at  the  plate. 

"What  do  you  see  on  this  plate?" 
the  man  asked. 

Nelldeane  scrutinized  the  plate, 
then  said,  "Nothin'." 

"Look  close"  the  man  said. "What 
do  you  see  unusual'!" 

Nelldeane  looked  at  the  plate 
again,  "Well,"  she  said,  "it's  got  some 
grease  stains  on  it,  and  some  crumbs, 
but  there  ain't  nothin1  unusual  about 
that." 

"Look  at  the  grease  stains." 

"I'm  looking 

"What  do  you  see?" 

"Look  Tom,"    Nelldeane  said.     "I 


got  stuff  to  do.  I  ain't  got  time  for 
your  games." 

"Just  guess"  Tom  said,  leaning 
forward,  pushing  the  plate  toward 
Nelldeane. 

"I  told  you  Tom,  I  got  work  to  do," 
Nelldeane  said,  kneading  her  apron 
in  her  hands.  "Some  people  around 
here  gotta  work.  You  can  sit  around 
smokin'  and  starin'  at  paper  plates  all 
you  want,  but  don't  ask  me  to  do  it 
with  you.  I  got  better  things  to  do." 

Around  noon,  Tom  was  still 
slumped  in  his  chair,  still  puffing 
clouds  of  smoke  from  his  cigarette, 
and  still  staring  at  his  paper  plate. 
He  could  hear  Nelldeane  clanging  pots 
and  muttering  to  herself  behind  the 
counter.  Tom  looked  up  as  the  door 
opened  and  reflected  light  into  his  cor- 
ner of  the  diner.  Three  people  entered 
and  stood  near  the  door  for  a  moment, 
then  herded  themselves  into  a  booth 
on  the  wall  opposite  the  counter. 

"How  ya'll  doin'  today?"  Tom 
asked  the  group  as  they  sat  down. 

"Fine,"  one  of  the  customers  an- 
swered, sitting  sideways  in  the  booth. 
"It's  good  to  be  able  to  stretch  out  a 
little  bit." 

"You  been  drivin'  long?"  Tom 
asked. 

"Not  that  long,"  the  customer  an- 
swered, "We  left  Sewanee  early  this 
morning." 

"You  go  to  school  there?"  Tom 
asked. 

"No,  we  were  just  visiting  some 
friends." 

"We're  going  to  Memphis,"  a  dif- 
ferent customer  added.  She  had  red- 
colored  hair  that  hung  to  her  shoul- 
der. She  turned  sideways  in  the  booth 
to  talk  to  Tom.  A  third  customer  sat 
beside  the  woman,  facing  the  picture 
window  at  the  front  of  the  diner,  fold- 
ing and  unfolding  a  plaid  scarf  on  his 
lap. 

"So    where're    ya'll    from?"    Tom 
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asked. 

"We're  originally  from  Birming- 
ham, but  we  live  in  Atlanta  now," 
the  first  customer  said,  lighting  a 
cigarette. 

"Really."  Tom  said,  "You  know 
my  little  girl  went  to  college  there 
in  Birmingham,  over  at  Southeastern 
Bible  College.  You  know  where  that 
is?" 

"Yeah,  the  man  with  the  cigarette 
said.  "We  used  to  live  right  down  the 
street  from  there." 

"It's  a  beautiful  school,"  the  red- 
haired  woman  said. 

"Me  and  Nelldeane  thought  so. 
Of  course,  I  wanted  her  to  go  to 
a  photography  school — you  see  I'm 
sort  of  an  amateur  photographer — but 
Nelldeane  had  always  said  she  wanted 
Lizza  to  go  to  a  Bible  college  .  .  ." 

"How  ya'll  doin',"  Nelldeane  inter- 
rupted, sliding  three  glasses  of  iced  wa- 
ter onto  the  table,  then  dealing  out 
three  dirty,  lime-green  menus.  "We've 
got  a  special  today:  jumbo  cheese- 
burger and  fries  with  iced  tea  or  Coke 
for  two  forty-nine,  or  beef  tips  and 
rice  with  two  vegetables  and  drink  for 
three  fifty-nine.  You  want  to  order 
now,  or  you  want  a  few  minutes?" 

As  Nelldeane  took  orders,  Tom 
slumped,  meditating  on  his  paper 
plate,  and  puffing  his  cigarette.  He 
stared  at  his  photograph,  at  the  plate, 
and  back  at  the  photograph,  then 
pushed  himself  out  of  his  chair  and 
shuffled  to  a  filing  cabinet  at  the  back 
of  the  diner.  Over  the  cabinet  hung 
a  photograph  of  Elvis  Presley  with 
Hawaiian  leis  around  his  neck.  The 
photograph  was  signed,  "To  my  good 
friend  Tom,  Best  of  Luck,  Elvis." 

As  Nelldeane  fried  hamburgers  be- 
hind the  counter,  Tom  shuffled  back 
toward  the  front  of  the  store.  "Here's 
one  of  my  favorite  photographs,"  Tom 
said,  smiling  and  placing  three  prints 
of  his  chicken  photograph  in  front  of 


the  red-haired  woman.  The  customer 
with  the  cigarette  sat  up  and  leaned 
over  the  table,  and  the  red-haired 
woman  slid  one  of  the  photographs  to- 
ward him.  The  man  with  the  scarf  was 
resting  his  head  in  the  corner  of  the 
booth;  his  eyes  were  shut. 

"It's  a  chicken,"  Tom  said.  "Sorta 
looks  like  Nelldeane's  brother,"  he 
added,  and  chuckled.  "Of  course  she 
don't  like  it  much.  She  don't  like  none 
of  my  pictures." 

The  man  with  the  cigarette  snick- 
ered, and  the  red-haired  woman  said, 
"It's  interesting,  don't  you  think  so, 
Bert?" 

"It's  great,"  Bert  said,  mashing 
out  his  cigarette  butt  in  a  square  glass 
ashtray.  He  raised  his  eyebrows  over 
the  tops  of  his  eyeglasses  and  looked  at 
Tom.  "It's  pretty  weird;  but  it's  inter- 
esting. What  do  you  call  it,  Chicken 
Man?" 

"Naw,"  Tom  said,  setting  him- 
self into  a  chair  at  a  table  next  to 
the  booth.  "See,  Nelldeane's  brother 
C.W.  is  always  givin'  me  a  hard  time 
'cause  I'm  sorta  overweight."  Tom  pat- 
ted his  abdomen  with  both  hands. 
"He's  just  kiddin',  but  I  get  sorta  sick 
of  it — him  calling  me  'fatso'  and  'pig- 
belly.'  See,  I  can't  help  it — doctor 
says  it's  my  metabolism,  says  it  don't 
work  right.  But  anyway,  C.W.'s  al- 
ways givin'  me  a  hard  time  about  me 
not  workin';  see,  I  can't  stand  up  too 
long  at  a  time  on  account  of  my  bad 
joints.  So  anyway,  one  day  I  decided 
to  have  a  little  fun  with  C.W.  See, 
he's  got  this  skin  problem,  sorta  like 
pimples  that  won't  go  away.  A  lotta 
people  call  him  "Goose"  on  account 
of  it — not  to  his  face,  of  course,  but 
when  he's  not  around.  So  it  gave  me 
an  idea,  and  one  day  I  got  a  chicken 
Nelldeane  was  about  to  fry  and  I  put 
a  hat  on  it,  and  a  pair  of  sunglasses, 
and  a  cigarette  up  its  .  .  .  well,  we 
don't  want  to  talk  about  that  in  front 
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of  a  lady.  And,  airway,  I  took  a  pic- 
ture of  it. 

"So  one  day,  me  and  C.W.  were 
sittin'  around  and  I  said,  'I  got  a  pic- 
ture of  you  that  I  don't  remember  tak- 
ing, and  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  when 
I  took  it.  You  think  you  can  help  me 
out  and  tell  me  where  it  was  that  I 
took  it?'  C.W.  don't  like  me  too  much, 
but  he  likes  it  when  I  take  pictures  of 
him.  He  likes  to  see  himself,  thinks 
he's  real  handsome.  But  you  shoulda 
seen  his  face  when  I  showed  him  the 
picture.  I  thought  he  was  gonna  kill 
me.  Luckily  the  restaurant  was  fulla 
people  and  all  he  could  do  was  get  up 
and  stomp  out  the  door.  He  didn't 
talk  to  me  for  a  month  after  that,  so 
I  guess  some  good  came  out  of  it  after 
all." 

By  the  time  Tom  finished  his  story, 
the  scarf-folder  was  sitting  up,  grip- 
ping a  copy  of  the  chicken  photograph 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  He 
looked  at  the  photograph,  at  Tom,  at 
Bert  and  the  red-haired  woman,  who 
were  looking  at  Tom,  then  back  at 
the  photograph.  "Have  you  thought 
about  sending  this  somewhere,  to  a 
magazine,  or  a  postcard  company?" 
the  scarf-folder  asked.  "There's  prob- 
ably a  company  out  there  somewhere 
that  would  print  something  like  this, 
and  pay  you  for  it." 

"I  don't  think  C.W.  would  like 
that,"  Tom  said  and  chuckled.  "But 
I'll  tell  you,  I  got  somethin'  else  that 
I'm  thinking  about  sendin'  to  the 
Weekly  World  News.  It's  back  at 
the  other  table."  Tom  hoisted  him- 
self from  the  chair,  walked  his  mas- 
sive body  to  the  back  table,  and  shuf- 
fled back  to  the  booth,  carrying  his 
paper  plate.  He  lowered  himself  and 
slumped  back  into  his  chair,  then 
slid  the  plate  onto  the  booth  table 
and  asked,  "What  do  you  see  on  this 
plate?" 

The  three  customers  leaned  over 


the  plate;  their  heads  almost  touched. 
The  scarf-folder  lifted  a  glass  of  iced 
water  to  his  face  and  sipped.  The 
woman's  hair  hung  in  front  of  her  face. 
She  pulled  it  back,  pushed  it  behind 
her  ear,  and  said,  "It  looks  like  a  man's 
face." 

"Oh,  yeah,"  the  scarf-folder  said, 
looking  up  at  the  woman.  Tom  smiled 
and  leaned  forward  until  his  belly 
bulged  out  past  his  knees. 

"Where,  Caty?"  Bert  asked. 

"See,  here's  a  nose  ...  a  mouth 
.  .  .  eyes  ...  a  sideburn,"  the  woman 
said,  circling  each  feature  with  the  end 
of  her  teaspoon  handle. 

"Oh  yeah,"  Bert  said;  he  looked  at 
Tom. 

"Who  does  it  look  like?"  Tom 
asked. 

Caty  hunched  over  the  plate,  rest- 
ing her  chin  on  her  interlaced  fingers. 
"Elvis?"  she  guessed. 

"It  looks  just  like  him,  don't  it." 
Tom  said. 

"Huh,  that's  interesting.  It  does 
sort  of  look  like  Elvis."  Bert  said. 

"You  know,  I  showed  it  to 
Nelldeane  and  she  said  she  didn't  see 
nothin'  but  grease  stains.  But  she 
never  sees  nothin'  in  anything.  I  think 
this  is  some  kinda  sign.  I  been  readin' 
about  all  these  kinds  of  signs  that 
Elvis  is  alive.  A  truck  driver  up  in 
Michigan  picked  him  up  and  gave  him 
a  ride  across  the  state,  but  as  soon  as 
the  trucker  noticed  who  he  was  ridin' 
with,  Elvis  asked  to  be  let  out.  So  the 
trucker  let  him  out  somewhere  in  Wis- 
consin, and  after  a  while,  the  trucker 
started  to  feel  sorta  spooked,  so  he  cut 
on  the  radio  to  calm  his  nerves  and  you 
know  what  happened?  Teddy  Bear 
was  playin'.  So  the  driver  pulled  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  was  sittin' 
there  listenin'  to  Teddy  Bear  when 
he  remembered  that  it  was  his  little 
girl's  birthday  and  that  he  needed  to 
get  her  a  present.    He  said  that  Elvis 
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had  saved  his  little  girl's  birthday." 

"Of  course  I  don't  believe  that 
Elvis  is  still  alive.  I  think  it's  some 
kinda  spirit  that's  makin'  all  these 
things  happen."  Tom  lit  a  cigarette. 
"You  know,  Elvis  was  here  once.  Sat 
right  back  there  in  that  booth,  asked 
me  to  put  out  the  closed  sign,  didn't 
want  nobody  to  bother  him.  That  was 
before  I  got  the  gout,  so  I  could  move 
around  a  lot  better  then  than  I  can 
now.  So  I  fixed  him  some  bacon  and 
eggs  and  pancakes  and  .  .  ." 

"Cheeseburger  special  with  tea," 
Nelldeane  said  and  lowered  a  paper 
plate  of  steaming  food  from  a  tray 
onto  the  table.  Nelldeane  dealt  out 
two  more  cheeseburgers  and  fries  and 
was  lowering  the  third  glass  of  iced 
tea  onto  the  table  when  she  stopped 
and  stared  down  at  one  of  the  chicken 
photographs  that  Tom  had  shown  the 
customers.  She  held  the  glass  in 
her  gaunt,  discolored  hand  and  stared 
at  the  photograph.  Her  face  paled 
slightly,  her  thin  lips  tightened,  and 
the  slack  flesh  of  her  chin  formed  a 
tight  ball  under  her  lower  lip.  Caty, 
who  was  waiting  for  her  iced  tea, 
looked  at  Nelldeane,  then  at  the  pho- 
tograph. Nelldeane  shoved  the  glass  in 
front  of  Caty  and  said,  "Can  you  come 
back  to  the  kitchen  a  minute,  Tom?" 

Tom  looked  at  Nelldeane  and  said, 
"I'll  be  back  in  just  a  sec,  Nell.  I'm 
tellin'  them  about  Elvis." 

"Now,  Tom"  Nelldeane  said, 
clenching  her  hand. 


"At  least  I  got  an  imagination,  at 
least  I  can  make  people  laugh.  They 
could  all  see  Elvis  in  this  plate,"  Tom 
said,  shaking  the  plate  in  Nelldeane's 
face. 

Nelldecine  snatched  the  plate  from 
Tom.  "The  only  reason  they  said  they 
saw  anything  was  cause  they  wanted 
to  shut  you  up.  And  the  only  reason 
you  see  anything  in  this  stupid  plate 
is  cause  you  want  to  see  somethin'. 
Why  can't  you  work?  Why  can't  you 
ever  help  me  out?"  Nelldeane  leaned 
toward  Tom.  She  lowered  her  voice. 
"I'm  sick  of  it.  Tom,  sick  of  you  playin' 
games  while  I  work.  Sick  and  tired  of 
it."  Nelldeane  ripped  Tom's  plate  in 
half. 

Tom  stood  by  the  counter.  He 
looked  at  Nelldeane,  then  at  the  torn 
plate  on  the  counter.  A  plastic  jar  of 
mayonnaise  rested  on  the  counter.  A 
fork  rested  on  the  jar's  lid. 

Nelldeane  screamed  as  Tom 
plunged  the  fork  into  her  hand. 

The  booth  at  the  front  of  the  diner 
was  empty,  the  table  cluttered  with 
crumpled  napkins,  glasses,  and  plates 
of  half-eaten  cheeseburgers.  A  ten- 
dollar  bill  and  a  note  lay  on  the  table, 
under  a  glass  salt  shaker.  The  note 
read,  "Had  to  get  going  Tom,  but  we'll 
stop  by  again  some  time.  Thanks  for 
the  photos." 


"What  do  you  think  you're  doing 
givin'  out  those  stupid  chicken  pic- 
tures?" 

"Hush  up,  Nelldeane,  the  cus- 
tomers'11  hear  you,"  Tom  said. 

"Let  'em  hear  me,  let  'em  know 
what  a  jackass  you  are,  sittin'  around 
here  all  the  time,  smokin',  takin'  pic- 
tures, makin'  up  lies  about  Elvis  Pres- 
ley, starin'  at  paper  plates." 
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drive 

Jennifer  Stimson 


one  day  she  forgot  how  to  play  her  trumpet  it  had  been  all  right  the  day  before 
she  had  done  the  Haydn  thing  and  the  twentieth  century  thing  in  her  lesson  and 
then  she  had  gone  out  of  the  office  of  her  professor  and  she  had  crossed  the  high 
ceilinged  pillared  lobby  of  the  music  building  and  descended  the  stairs  into  the 
musty  basement  so  many  doors  to  tiny  practice  rooms  and  she  had  gone  in  a 
room  that  she  had  not  signed  up  for  which  she  was  absolutely  not  supposed  to  do 
because  you  were  only  supposed  to  go  into  your  assigned  room  at  your  assigned 
time  but  she  was  feeling  bad  so  she  had  gone  on  in  and  practiced  not  Haydn  or 
the  twentieth  century  thing  but  the  opener  for  her  high  school  marching  band 
halftime  show  of  her  senior  year  last  year  and  she  had  played  it  very  very  loud 
an  octave  up  over  and  over  until  one  thirty  seven  in  the  morning  and  then  she 
was  sleepy  but  she  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  her  dorm  room  because  who  knew 
what  her  roommate  was  doing  with  whom  in  there  the  slut  so  she  had  taken  off 
her  sweater  she  was  cold  in  just  her  shirt  and  jeans  the  practice  rooms  were  never 
well  heated  and  she  had  put  the  sweater  under  her  head  and  slept  on  the  floor 
and  when  she  woke  in  the  morning  she  picked  up  her  trumpet  again  and  started 
the  Haydn  but  she  could  not  play  it  she  was  not  worn  out  from  the  night  before 
her  lips  just  would  not  do  right  no  sound  came  out  she  had  forgotten  how  to  play 
she  was  hungry  she  had  not  eaten  since  lunch  the  day  before  she  got  up  and  put 
the  trumpet  in  its  case  and  emerged  from  the  dark  practice  room  and  walked 
down  the  empty  hall  and  put  the  case  in  her  locker  but  then  she  thought  it  was 
not  her  locker  it  belonged  to  the  college  and  so  did  Haydn  and  so  did  she  and 
she  went  back  to  her  room  because  her  roommate  was  gone  to  her  eightoclock 
class  and  she  took  a  shower  and  put  on  her  other  jeans  and  her  favorite  huge 
sweatshirt  and  packed  a  small  suitcase  and  walked  to  her  car  two  miles  from  the 
dorm  freshmen  were  not  allowed  to  have  cars  near  or  on  campus  so  she  parked 
hers  in  a  pay  lot  at  the  campus  limits  and  felt  rebellious  she  got  in  the  car  and 
drove  west  north  up  mountains  she  was  not  from  this  state  but  she  had  seen 
maps  and  things  definitely  got  bumpier  west  and  north  she  had  been  to  Colorado 
once  and  she  had  loved  the  slightly  claustrophobic  feeling  of  being  closed  in  by 
walls  of  rock  on  all  sides  she  stopped  at  a  gas  station  and  filled  the  gas  tank  and 
go  I,  herself  a  coke  and  a  snickers  food  at  last  but  what  a  breakfast  she  thought 
feeling  rebellious  and  then  she  decided  that  yes  she  really  was  rebellious  this 
time  she  did  not  have  to  kid  herself  about  it  because  she  was  currently  skipping 
a  class  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  she  would  have  skipped  three  more  and  if  she 
stayed  gone  tomorrow  as  she  planned  then  she  would  skip  the  college  football 
game  at  which  she  was  supposed  to  play  with  the  college  band  but  she  hated  the 
college  band  they  did  not  care  they  could  take  it  up  an  octave  if  they  wanted 
to  but  they  did  not  want  to  and  if  they  did  actually  do  it  it  was  only  to  show 
off  and  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  so  it  sounded  awful  and  out  of 
tune  they  did  not  do  it  for  the  excitement  of  it  they  did  not  get  excited  about 
band  so  she  had  thought  about  quitting  but  she  kept  thinking  that  this  was 
band  she  was  supposed  to  like  this  tough  it  out  she  would  like  it  if  she  stuck 
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with  it  sometimes  she  thought  that  she  did  not  like  it  because  she  was  a  music 
major  and  music  majors  were  educated  enough  to  know  that  marching  band  was 
the  lowest  form  of  music  just  blast  the  crowd  out  and  forget  about  dynamics 
phrasing  intonation  that  is  what  all  her  professors  said  about  it  one  of  the  music 
history  professors  liked  to  say  Mozart  was  born  this  year  and  Hoist  was  born 
this  year  and  the  football  march  was  invented  in  nineteen  thirty  three  as  a  joke 
so  yeah  that  was  probably  it  she  was  in  a,n  organization  that  was  below  her  level 
she  drove  and  the  skies  were  cloudy  not  impending  rain  cloudy  but  straight  gray 
white  quiet  butterflies  in  the  stomach  cloudy  she  had  the  heater  on  high  and  she 
rolled  down  her  window  and  sipped  her  coke  and  tried  to  listen  to  a  Beethoven 
thing  but  it  was  boring  and  she  put  in  a  Bartok  thing  but  it  was  not  pretty  so 
she  put  in  Earth  Wind  and  Fire  and  peeled  the  caramel  and  peanuts  layer  away 
from  the  nougat  layer  on  her  snickers  and  ate  it  and  the  trees  got  bigger  and  the 
hills  got  bigger  and  the  towns  got  farther  apart  and  she  was  in  tilted  fields  with 
cows  all  lying  down  or  all  standing  up  but  never  a  potpourri  standsit  and  then 
the  land  became  layered  with  fields  below  and  mountains  above  not  snowcapped 
but  evergreen  covered  and  huge  and  beautiful  you  could  dig  at  one  for  a  lifetime 
and  never  make  a  dent  and  then  she  was  up  in  the  middle  of  them  on  narrow 
roads  with  trees  close  overhead  making  gray  twisted  branch  shadows  across  the 
road  and  the  road  went  up  to  a  flatness  where  she  could  look  and  see  houses 
down  in  nothingness  if  she  went  off  the  cliff  it  would  be  so  long  before  she  hit 
she  would  have  time  to  enjoy  the  flight  how  morbid  she  thought  so  she  did  not 
go  off  she  followed  the  road  clown  again  and  curved  around  sharply  and  then 
up  she  drove  all  morning  and  stopped  for  lunch  at  a  mcdonalds  in  a  small  town 
with  redecorated  Victorian  houses  and  two  grocery  stores  and  then  she  went  on 
and  the  mountains  went  on  forever  because  she  was  going  north  now  not  west 
purposely  staying  in  the  midst  of  them  all  afternoon  Earth  Wind  and  Fire  and 
Chicago  and  Weather  Report  jazzfusion  music  and  cold  wind  and  dark  hills  and 
the  sun  went  down  huge  and  orange  pink  and  she  saw  it  at  the  top  of  one  hill 
then  the  road  dipped  down  and  she  raced  along  it  to  get  back  up  to  the  top  of 
another  hill  to  see  more  sun  and  then  it  was  blue  dusk  and  she  entered  another 
small  town  bigger  than  most  of  the  small  towns  she  had  yet  seen  but  still  small 
and  there  were  clusters  of  bright  lights  on  tall  metal  poles  and  a  stadium  and  in 
the  parking  lot  yellow  buses  and  a  high  school  band  in  dark  uniforms  warming 
up  together  playing  a  Bach  chorale 
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Reign  of  Ashes 


Sean  MacDonald 


Across  the  pale  bleak  plain  I  ride, 
the  only  hope  for  Yanoth-sla.  My 
mount  is  a  gaunt  beige  beast  bear- 
ing some  slight  resemblance  to  a  liv- 
ing horse,  but,  alas,  neither  of  us  are 
truly  alive.  The  range  of  my  vision 
is  thankfully  limited  by  a  downpour 
of  fine  gray  powder  and  soot.  As  my 
courser  slowly  strides  ahead,  the  oc- 
casional gnarled,  stunted  bush  catches 
my  eye,  the  only  sign  of  life  for  miles. 

How  long  I  ride  I  have  no  idea,  for 
there  is  no  night.  I  arrive  at  a  village 
of  clay  huts  in  which  I  shall  sleep  when 
I  tire.  The  inhabitants  are  long  dead, 
as  I  should  be.  I  dismount  and  walk 
far  too  warily  into  a  hut.  The  hut  is 
smaller  than  I'd  like,  but  it's  the  only 
shelter  from  the  raining  ashes. 

As  always,  I  foolishly  expect  some 
sign  that  once  there  Wcis  life  here,  that 
centuries  ago  a  civilization  of  sentient 
beings,  nay,  of  humans,  lived  here,  but 
all  that  remains  are  bits  of  colored 
paint  scattered  randomly  on  the  walls. 
Eventually  1  sleep  and  awaken.  The 
rain  continues. 

As  I  wait  for  the  unnatural  storm 
to  pass,  1  contemplate  the  meaning- 
lessness  of  existence,  but  then,  suicide 
is  not  an  option  for  one  such  as  I. 
Quests  such  as  the  one  I  am  on  seem  to 
give  order  to  life  and  are  conven  ient  to 
consider  important.  When  the  storm 
abates,  I  remount. 

Several  forevers  later,  a  solitary 
peak  protrudes  from  the  pallid  desert 
of  cinders:  Mount  Misery.  Leaving  my 
steed  at  the  mountain's  base,  I  begin 
the  slow  hike  to  the  cave  I  know  to 
be  in  the  mountain.  I  decide  to  pause 
about  halfway  up  due  not  to  exhaus- 
tion but  to  a  weariness  I  feel  that  op- 


presses my  very  being  until  I  can  do 
nought  but  weep  dry  tears.  Though 
I  know  better,  I  wipe  away  some  of 
the  accumulated  ash  from  the  ground. 
About  four  inches  down,  I  touch  some- 
thing cold  and  almost  gelatinous.  A 
feeling  of  fear  and  sorrow  pervades  my 
body,  and  it  seems  as  though  part  of 
my  soul  has  been  stolen  away.  Invol- 
untarily, I  flinch,  and  my  hand  knocks 
ash  into  the  hole  I  have  made  in  the 
mountain's  protective  sheath.  It  is 
time  to  move  on. 

I  find  the  cave  with  a  minimum 
of  difficulty.  The  cave  represents  the 
last  shred  of  hope  for  all  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Yanoth-sla,  the  only  village  I 
know  to  still  exist,  and  I  have  trav- 
eled far,  seeing  much.  The  men  who 
still  live  suffer  from  a  wasting  disease, 
a  festersome  blight  that  seems  to  de- 
sire the  end  of  humanity.  Once  in  this 
cave  lived  a  man  and  his  descendants 
and  their 's  and  so  on  for  many  genera- 
tions. This  family  educated  its  young 
members  in  the  curative  arts  through 
several  generations  before  realizing  the 
futility  of  fighting  death,  especially  the 
death  of  others.  Though  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  them  for  scores  of  years, 
in  these  days,  when  one  has  a  sliver  of 
hope,  one  clings  to  it  with  both  hands. 

But  I,  of  all  men,  should  know 
better.  In  the  cave  I  find  several 
disintegrating  tables,  rotting  illegible 
books,  small  glass  bottles  full  of  multi- 
colored dried  precipitates,  and  about 
a  dozen  skeletons,  many  in  good  con- 
dition. Thinking  that  something  in 
one  of  the  bottles  might  prove  of  use 
against  the  horrid  sickness  of  Yanoth- 
sla,  I  grab  them  all,  and  begin  the  long 
journey  back. 

When  I  had  left  Yanoth-sla,  the 
scene  had  been  bad  enough.  Men  were 
digging  graves  for  their  families  be- 
fore the  families  died,  while  they  still 
had  the  strength  to  walk  and  carry  a 
shovel,  and  it  was  common  for  men  to 
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fall  in  a  half-dug  grave  and  lay  there 
for  several  days  until  they'd  die.  No 
one  was  capable  of  grieving  anymore; 
those  who  had  been  able  to  grieve  had 
died  first.  Weak,  tired,  and  desper- 
ate, the  people  often  gave  their  silent 
prayers  to  the  Elder  Gods  whose  wor- 
ship predates  man,  and  which  may  yet 
outlive  him.  Silent  and  suffering,  the 
people  of  Yanoth-sla  had  always  been 
willing  to  die  for  a  cause,  but  now  are 
dying  for  none.  There  is  no  way  to 
do  justice  to  the  limitless  torture  that 
each  of  them  endures  every  minute  of 
every  waking  and  often  of  every  sleep- 
ing moment. 

But  a  bad  situation  always  gets 
worse,  it  was  once  said.  As  I  arrive, 
expecting  at  the  worst  to  be  unable  to 
halt  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but 
still  to  be  able  to  say  my  goodbyes,  I 
notice  a  dark  cloud  formed  around  the 
small  village  of  huts.  As  I  get  closer, 
I  see  that  the  cloud  is  formed  of  an 
unfathomable  number  of  flying  black 
carnivorous  insects.  The  insects  seem 
oblivious  to  my  presence  as  T  rush  to 
aid  anyone  I  can.  But  all  that  remains 
of  the  villagers,  of  the  last  friends  I 
shall  ever  know,  are  half-eaten  with- 
ered carcasses  whose  blood  stains  the 
ashen  ground. 

I  slump  to  the  ground  as  the  aw- 
fulness  of  all  1  have  seen  hits  me,  and 
one  word  slips  from  my  tortured  lips. 
"Why?" 

Then  I  shriek,  as  if  to  make  my- 
self more  plainly  heard,  as  if  the  Elder 
Gods  themselves  would  hear  me  and 
answer.   "Why?" 

The  ashes  around  me  begin  to 
swirl  around  frenetically,  so  I,  expect- 
ing an  unspeakably  horrid  windstorm, 
retreat  into  a  hut  for  shelter.  I  sit 
and  wait  for  the  storm  to  pass,  but 
before  my  train  of  thought  can  move 
far  along,  a  bright  light  shines  through 
the  doorway,  rapidly  coalescing  into 
the  male  form  as  envisioned  by  ancient 


Greek  sculptors. 

He  steps  toward  me  and,  as  I  hud- 
dle against  the  wall  behind  me,  he 
speaks.  "Why?  Why?  But  my  child 
are  you  not  pleased?  Are  you  not  en- 
joying yourself?" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  question? 
If  ever  I  have  known  pleasure,  it  has 
not  occurred  within  the  span  of  my 
memory." 

"Why,  my  son,  you  should  show 
more  respect  for  your  Elders.  But  it  is 
always  the  way  of  the  young  to  rebel, 
to  think  that  their  parents'  ideas  and 
decisions  are  wrong." 

"You  call  me  young,  but  was  I  not 
old  when  doomed  Sarnath  was  young? 
Lo,  all  these  many  eons  have  I  lived 
and  suffered;  if  this  is  your  gift  to  me, 
I'd  rather  you  take  it  back!" 

"Very  well,  my  child.  You  may 
come  home  now,  since  that  is  your 
wish.  We  had  thought  to  spare  you, 
which  is  why  as  a  babe  you  were  aban- 
doned in  this  rather  pleasant  realm!" 

With  a  gesture,  he  and  I  traverse 
to  the  Other  Side,  where  I  now  see  how 
right  he  had  been,  where  the  horrors 
I  had  experienced  in  my  far-too-long 
life  were  as  nought. 
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Flakes  On  An  Old  Lady's  Shoes 

The  Birmingham-Southern  Actor's  Playwrighting  Ensemble 

Authors'  note:  Flakes  On  An  Old  Lady's  Shoes  is  the  first  crystallized  effort 
of  the  Actor's  Playwrighting  Ensemble,  and  one  we  are  very  proud  of.  You  will 
notice  that  no  name  appears  for  the  author  because  the  play  was  written  by  our 
group  as  a  medium  for  actors  by  actors.  We  sought  to  create  a  play  whose  words 
only  hinted  at  what  was  going  on  and  whose  truth  would  come  out  through  the 
characters  themselves.  Using  word  association  games,  stealing  snatches  from 
overheard  conversations,  and  using  various  improvisational  games,  we  compiled 
the  elements  of  our  piece  with  a  sense  of  reckless  abandon,  allowing  the  mood 
and  style  to  be  shaped  by  the  entire  ensemble.  Only  then  did  we  sit  down  and 
cull  through  what  we  had  produced  to  reduce  it  to  the  bare  essentials.  Once 
again  we  did  this  as  a  group  so  no  character  would  be  compromised. 

This  play  is  dedicated  to  David  Mamet,  Israel  Horovitz,  and  Samuel  Beckett, 
who  taught  us  that  there  is  more  meat  behind  the  words  than  in  them. 

(Lights  up  on  the  stage.  It  is  an  almost  bare  stage,  stark  and  quiet.  There 
is  perhaps  a  partial  wall  in  the  back,  and  to  one  side  there  is  a  window  set  in 
opposition  to  a  door.  As  the  lights  come  up  we  discover  He  and  She  seated  on 
the  floor,  very  sedate  and  yet  not  content.  She  is  dripping  wax  on  a  shoe  which 
is  already  stuck  to  the  floor  from  many  other  coats  of  various  colored  wax.  The 
two  do  not  like  each  other  but  assume  they  are  in  love.) 

She:  No. 

I  don't  know, 

It's  sick  but  I'll  come  back. 

To  what? 

Don't  ask  me  now. 

Let's  just 

Just, 

Represent  our  love — 

From  a  scene  or  a  play. 

He:  Ah,  how  gross  can  you  be? 

She:  It  was  that  attitude. 

Why  won't  you  let  me  make  you  happy? 

He:  But  I'm  already  happy. 

She:  So  why  do  I  keep  on  trying? 

He:  Hand  me  the  gun. 

She:  I  don't  care. 

I  can't  hear  you;  I'm  dripping  wax  into  Lisa's  shoes. 

He:  Why  does  it  always  come  to  this? 
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She:  Why  do  you  never  load  the  gun? 

He:  (With  a  grin)  But  I'm  already  happy. 

She:  This  is  good  wax.  Yum. 

He:  I  prefer  the  shoes. 

She:  I  can't  go  on  like  this  anymore. 

He:  I  think  we've  had  this  conversation. 

She:  Before,  you  were  running  up  and  down  here. 
Your  words  must  have  some  emphasis. 

He:  Here's  Penny. 

(Penny  enters.  Pause.  Lights  cigarette.  Pause.  Looks  out  window.) 

Penny:  I  just  saw  The  Wizard  of  Oz  again. 

She:  I  prefer  the  Beatles. 

(Pause) 

Penny:  My  mom  is  dead. 

He:  I  prefer  the  Beatles. 

She:  Here's  the  gun. 

He:  I'm  so  sorry  this  had  to  happen  now. 

Penny:  The  wine  has  just  turned  sour. 

She:  It's  wax. 

Penny:  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  notice. 

He:  You're  too  submissive. 

(Penny  gives  him  an  odd  smile.  Steve,  a  paraplegic,  enters.) 

She:  Who's  that? 

Penny:   Looks  like  a  fly  speck. 

She:  Perhaps. 

He:  Maybe  you  should  ask  him? 

(All  look  at  Steve.) 

Penny:  Fly  speck. 
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Steve:  Mother's  dead. 

He:  But  I'm  already  happy. 

(All  look  at  Ee.  Pause.  Penny  takes  a  drag  on  her  cigarette  and  blows  it  in 
his  face.  Steve  rolls  back  in  horror.  She  picks  up  the  gun  and  points  it  at 
Penny.) 

Steve:  Don't!  I  love  her. 

Penny:  Do!  I  love  him. 

She:  It's  empty.  It's  always  empty. 

(Lester  enters.  Sees  the  gun.) 

Lester:  I'm  early. 

Steve:  Your  rate  of  acceleration  will  decrease. 
It's  what  happens  when  an  object  falls. 

Lester:  I'll  come  back. 

(She  turns  gun  on  Lester.) 

She:  STAY! 

Lester:  I  must  .  .  . 

She:  Stay. 

(Lester  stays.) 

He:  Now? 

She:  I'm  going  to  get  us  out  of  here. 
Grab  the  shoes. 

He:  I  can't.  They're  waxed  to  the  floor. 

She:  Get  them  up. 

He:  I  don't  have  a  knife. 

She:  Use  your  fingers. 

He:  There's  too  much.  We've  been  here  too  long. 

(At  this  point  the  pace  must  quicken,  with  one  line  following  another  in 
rapid  succession,  like  firing  off  a  clip  on  a  machine  gun.) 

Penny:  Shoot  me. 
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Steve:  J  love  her. 

Penny:  Shoot  me. 

Lester:  Think  what  you're  doing. 

She:  Quiet. 

Penny:  Shoot  me. 

Steve:  I  love  her. 

She:  Shut  up. 

He:  Too  much. 

Lester:  Think  what  you're  doing. 

She:  Shut  up. 

Penny:  I  love  me. 

Steve:  Shoot  her. 

Lester:  Think. 

He:  Too  much. 

She:  Shut  up.  Shut  up! 

Lester:  I  love  her. 

He:  Shoot  the  wax!! 

(All  stop.  Pause.  Look  at  He.) 

She:  (Tenderly)  What? 

He:  Shoot  the  wax. 

She:  What? 

He:  Shoot  the  wax. 

(They  all  look  at  She.  She  looks  at  them  and  drops  the  gun.  Pause.  She 
walks  to  the  window  and  takes  cigarette  from  Penny.) 

Lester:  (Understanding)  The  gun  is  empty? 

He:   (Tragic)  I  was  already  happy. 

Lester:  I  see.  (Picks  up  gun.)   I  guess  I  can  go  load  it  now. 

(Lester  exits  with  gun.) 
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She:  (To  Steve)  I  guess  I'm  yours. 

Steve:  I  love  her. 

She:  She  doesn't  love  you. 

Steve:  But  I  love  her. 

She:  I  will  make  you  happy. 

Steve:  I've  never  been  happy. 

(Steve  and  She  exit  together.  Penny  walks  up  to  He,  who  has  been  looking 
at  the  shoes.) 

He:  Is  she  gone? 

Penny:  They  both  are. 

He:  Will  you  try  to  make  me  happy? 

Penny:  I'll  make  you  miserable  if  you  let  me. 

He:  She  tried  to  make  me  happy. 

Penny:  I  could  do  that. 

But  I'd  rather  make  you  love  me. 

He:  I  went  for  a  run  today. 
I  ran  everywhere, 
yelling. 

Penny:  You  must  be  tired.  Lie  down. 

(He  curls  up  in  her  lap  and  falls  asleep.) 

He:  I'll  get  those  shoes  up  in  the  morning. 

Penny:  (To  audience)  He  won't,  you  know? 

It's  meant  to  be  there  to  remind  him  of  her.  It  has  to  stay  there. 

I  want  it  there. 

Otherwise,  he  might  forget  a,nd  lose  himself  in  me. 

That  would  never  do. 

He  has  a  history  and  that  is  what  gives  him  worth. 

If  he  does  pick  at  it,  I'll  lay  more  wax  on  top. 

(Pause.  She  blows  smoke  in  his  face.  He  coughs  in  his  sleep.  She  smiles  and 
runs  her  hand  down  his  arm.) 

Penny:  He  musn't  fly  around  too  loose. 

(Blackout.  The  End.) 
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